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has been rejected by the debtor country, we already 
have one form of general obligatory arbitration. This 
measure will go far to prevent war by European upon 
South American nations that in the past have suffered 
from naval blockades, bombardments or other forms of 
coercion. In this connection, what South America has 
done for arbitration should be set forth. Give the people 
the story of what led to the erection of the great 
monument, the Christ of the Andes, a capital illustration 
of something which was actually done to prevent war 
beween Chile and Argentine, and one that showed what 
the churches can do for peace when they want to help it 
along. Explain what a Congress of the Natioi s, for 
which the way is practically prepared by the provision 
for a third Conference, means. Show that we shall ulti- 
mately have in our international relations what we 
Americans preeminently stand for in our national life, 
namely, the principle of representative government. 
When the world is organized through a Congress of 
Nations, many questions that now lead to war will be 
settled by legislative action, just as conflicting interests 
between our States are successfully adjusted without 
war by our national Congress. 

PLAIN WOEDS NEEDED ON THE EIVALRY OF 
ARMAMENTS. 

But besides doing justice to these great constructive 
measures, do not forget to speak plainly about the rivalry 
of armaments. It continues to go beyond all reason. 
It burdens the nations with debt when the inhabitants 
need for the necessities of life the money that is spent 
on war preparations. It takes hundreds of thousands of 
young men from their homes and their productive em- 
ployments. It is doing more to-day to create suspicion 
and insecurity than all the questions that vex diplomacy 
put together. No preacher can conscientiously neglect 
this matter. If he does not understand it, let him read 
the speeches of Baron d'Estournelles de Constant, a dis- 
tinguished senator of France, who was a member of both 
the Hague Conferences. The wise and conciliatory 
proposition of d'Estournelles to stop where we are 
should be met with an equally generous and sensible 
response from the statesmen of every nation, and partic- 
ularly our own. The minister should call the attention of 
his congregation to the example of the United States and 
Canada, which after the war of 1812 agreed to have no 
forts or navies on the border line of the Great Lakes, 
and, to say nothing of millions of dollars saved by this 
arrangement, have lived side by side for nearly a century 
without fear of sudden surprise or collision. 

Let us not leave extraordinary military and naval 
appropriations entirely to experts, or even committees of 
Congress, as has been suggested, but, faithful to our 
duty to shape the character of our nation rightly, let us 
have something to say about them, particularly in their 
moral bearings, ourselves. 

Why have Hague Conferences to promote peace, and 
act as if the next moment we expected to shoot each 
other down ? Whoever proves that the rivalry of arma- 
ments instead of preventing increases the danger of 
war, and persuades the nations to cultivate justice and 
friendship as the best safeguards of peace, will confer 
upon humanity the greatest social service of modern 
times. In all that makes for better international re- 
lations the churches should lead America and the world. 



Rank Among States not Determined by 
Their fMilitary Standing. 

DE. BUY BAEBOSA. 

The Independent (1 30 Fulton Street, New York,) has 
had translated and published in its issue of January 9 
the memorable address on " The "Equality of Sovereign 
Slates," delivered by Dr. Ruy Barbosa, head of the 
Brazilian delegation at The Hague, on October 9, about 
a week before the Conference closed. This was in some 
respects the most powerful and important speech de- 
livered during the whole Conference, and The Independ- 
ent has done a great service in bringing it to the knowl- 
edge of our citizens in an English translation. After 
developing, in an admirable manner, his thesis of " The 
Equality of Sovereign States," Dr. Barbosa closed his 
eloquent plea with the following arraignment of the 
theory that international greatness is determined only 
by armed force : 

" No one denies that force has its rights. Alas ! in this 
wretched world of ours it looks sometimes as if force 
owned every right and as if the worst crime were to be 
weak. The superstition regarding power has so per- 
vaded human consciousness that many accept freely that 
the great powers possess not only big guns and men of 
war, but that they monopolize also that most rare and 
precious gift — the genius of justice and of inspiration. 
They claim that God is on the side of the largest battal- 
ions, a doctrine which we could accept unhesitatingly 
provided we think merely of the god of battles, Siva, the 
destroyer ; or if we regard God as not only the savior, 
but also as the avenger of mortals. Even the doctrine 
of evolution has been perverted to justify worship for 
what is huge in size. The survival of the fittest is set 
forth to explain why almost divine honors are accorded 
to a government momentarily disposing of the greatest 
material force. But force does not imply qualities. 
Hugeness may even be an impediment to survival. The 
mammoth and the megatherium have been eliminated 
from amoug mammalia. 

" The insolence of the giant in fairy tales — the classics 
of childhood — is as a rule only to be matched by his asi- 
ninity. According to an old proverb, small packages 
contain the most precious treasures. Concerning indi- 
viduals this truth is so universally accepted that the big 
woman from the Barnum circus is not widely considered 
as the most characteristic specimen of human excellence. 
Why should not this rule apply to states? Is the pos- 
sibility of becoming more bulky, under the form of ex- 
tensions of territory, a clear demonstration of political 
genius? The great empires are in the habit of enter- 
taining exaggerated notions concerning themselves. 
Owing to their monopoly of armies and navies the world 
over, they can enact regulations for those armies and 
those navies, and this fact leads many among them to 
imagine that the control of armed force places in their 
hands the scepter of the universe. Nothing could be less 
true. We are willing to render unto the Caesars of 
Berlin, St. Petersburg and London what belongs to 
Caesar, but only unto God what belongs to God. And 
to God belong justice, law, independence, liberty and the 
right to individual sovereignty. 
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" The history of the world does not justify that support 
should be sought in Darwin's doctrine of the struggle for 
life and the survival of the strongest, in order to prove 
that the huge empires of exaggerated growth possess that 
essence of divine power which bestows upon them the 
right of primacy over the less important states. If the 
ability to survive be the test for power, the great empires 
are the least strong, because they are the most ephemeral. 
And those of greatest endurance are the small nation- 
alities. Three thousand years ago a small nation estab- 
lished itself in a little corner of what constitutes to-day 
a petty "pashalic " of the Ottoman Empire. That small 
nation has had to bear every violence at the disposal of 
the great powers for its destruction. But, though exiled 
from its native land, and dispersed as the heavenly winds 
to the four corners of the world, it is to this day inde- 
structible, while all the great powers from which it has 
had to suffer have ceased to exist. The Egyptians, the 
Assyrians, the Babylonians, the Persians, the Macedo- 
nians, the Romans, the Byzantines, the Arabs and the 
Crusaders have one after another reigned over Jerusalem 
in their capacity as great powers. One after another 
those powerful nations hive disappeared from the face 
of the earth. History is but a long recital of their follies, 
their crimes and their failures. The Jews, however, 
constitute only one of the small nations that have always 
been powerful, and whose influence has affected the 
spirit of the whole world. If we are indebted to the 
Jews for our religion, we owe to the Greeks our art, our 
literature and our philosophy. And we, who are gathered 
here at The Hague, could not possibly forget how small 
has Ween the nation that has presented Spinoza and 
Grotius to the world and that reduced to ruins the power 
of the Spanish Empire. 

"This worship of material force and the extension of 
this power to the domain of Justice is nothing but a de- 
grading form of idolatry. It is mere adoration of the 
temporary incarnation of power. 

" Eternal spirit, however, — after obtaining certain given 
results from material force, — has repeatedly abandoned 
those whom it previously sustained when they depart 
from right. 

" The same delegates who have voted against the prop- 
osition granting to the small and great states equal 
rights for the selection of judges represent governments 
who, not very long ago, were rated among the despised 
petty states. Prussia is a, parvenu among great powers. 
Three centuries ago England was only a small isle of the 
North Sea. To-day these nations strut before the world, 
like sons of Belial, overflowing with insolence and pride. 
But how long will that last ? The great empires appear 
and disappear ; they pass like shadows on the wall, with- 
out leaving any trace. To-day these great powers seem 
to be all-mighty, but the next stage on their way to ma- 
turity will be corruption, for as soon as an empire reaches 
the summit it begins to fall. 

" The moral of all this is, that even the representatives 
of the greatest among the great powers might do well to 
be quiet and unassuming toward their colleagues, even 
toward those from Guatemala, and to force themselves 
not to forget that since the days of Solon and Solomon 
up to the present time the wisest judges have often be- 
longed to the smallest states. 

" We would fain witness to-day an experiment of that 



kind, for the experience of this Conference has demon- 
strated that the stumbling block in the way of solving 
difficulties was not the resistance of second-rate states, 
but the opposition of great powers. Take, for instance, 
the abolition of capture, the regulation of contraband of 
war, blockade and the rest. The weak states have been 
almost unanimous in supporting the safe, liberal and hu- 
manitarian solutions. The divergencies have originated 
among the great powers, either regarding the beneficent 
solutions themselves or regarding the estimate of their 
own needs. I would like to see whether the comfort- 
able atmosphere of such Congresses would easily dispel 
differences of opinion so unyielding to the free air of 
world assemblies like this one. 

" Concerning the other states, kept dancing in attend- 
ance and having only the privilege of subsequent 
acquiescence, I have one thing to tell you. It is the most 
abominable error — and one persistently committed — 
that of insisting on teaching the peoples that rank among 
states is to be measured by their military standing. 

" Consider well the consequences of such a teaching 
(the right of force) — more terrible at the present date 
than at any other epoch. About three years ago Europe 
saw on her political horizon — outside of herself — only 
the United States, as a sort of European outpost, the 
only non-negligible representative in the West. Asia 
and Latin America were hardly more than geographical 
expressions, having a political status merely through 
condescension. One day, to the utmost general astonish- 
ment, a frightful apparition manifested itself in the 
Orient. It was the unexpected birth of a great power. 
Japan entered the European concert through the gate of 
war, bursting it open with her sword. 

" We — the Latin-American States — have been in- 
vited to walk in through the portal of Peace. We have 
entered into the precincts of this Conference, and you 
have begun to know us as workers in the cause of peace 
and law. But should we find ourselves deceived, should 
we be disillusioned by actual experience, in finding that 
international greatness is determined only by armed 
forces, then, by your work, the result of the second 
Peace Conference would be to reverse the political tide 
of the world in the direction of war, forcing us to seek 
for the recognition of our proper position by the creation 
of large armies and great navies — a position proven 
ineffectual by population, intelligence and wealth. 

" Shall we not succeed ? It is wrong to misjudge this 
matter. The differences between the greatness of 
European countries and American countries are entirely 
accidental. Here development is slow. The land is 
already held in possession. The load of the struggle for 
life is overwhelming. But on the other side of the 
Atlantic, in those countries of rapid growth, man's 
strength is like the sap in our forests — it seems to make 
peoples in a moment. We do not languish under the 
obligation of military service. We have not the social 
castes. We do not suffer under the inheritance of a long 
past of wars. We know only the fruitful obligations of 
peace and labor. In those vast valleys for immigration 
where the human family spreads itself like those huge 
American flowers on the surface of our beautiful tropical 
waters, one or two generations are sufficient sometimes 
to double the population of a peaceful and prosperous 
country. Brazil, for instance, fifty years ago had only 
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twelve or thirteen million inhabitants. It has to-day 
twenty-five millions. How many will it have twenty- 
five years from now, taking into consideration that the 
facilities for settlement are highly improved, that the in- 
flux of foreign blood increases every day, and that our 
far-away existence, hardly realized heretofore, begins 
now to be revealed to the world in full light ? 

" In the face of the events which constitute history, what 
does a generation or two signify? No more in the on- 
ward march of the world than from to-day till to-morrow. 
Why, then, speak so freely of the weak and of the 
strong, of the small and of the great, in reference to na- 
tions? In our times maturity for the peoples is often 
interwoven with adolescence. In this swift era the future 
invades the present. And the future is always full of 
inversions and surprises. But, in spite of all things, the 
authority, the utility, the necessity of these assemblies, 
occurring periodically hereafter for the promotion of 
peace, have achieved for them an irrevocable conquest. 
They cannot be prevented, frustrated, nor replaced. 
They are an open door for all time, through which the 
rights of nations shall enter into effective operation little 
by little. The field occupied in 1899 has been enlarged 
in 1907, and, in spite of all that has occurred, enlarged 
with glory, and, just as the first Conference made the 
second necessary, this one renders inevitable the con- 
vening of the third." 



The Peace Movement in Japan. 

BY THE EEV. BENJAMIN CHAPPELL, M. A., TOKYO. 

[The author of this article, who is at present spending a 
short vacation in this country, has been for eighteen years 
a missionary in Japan. He has been Dean of Aoyama College, 
and was one of the founders of the Council of the Friends of 
Peace and afterwards of the Japan Peace Society, which 
includes in its membership more than thirty missionaries and 
nearly fifty prominent Japanese. — Ed.] 

During the war with Russia a few Japanese and 
foreigners in Tokyo organized the Council of the Friends 
of Peace and Arbitration. Its members, though of six 
different Christian denominations, were one in their belief 
that " all war is contrary to the teaching and spirit of 
Jesus Christ." They could not imagine the Man of 
Nazareth commander on a battlefield or standing by the 
shore and saying, as the enemy's ship goes down, " That 
mine was in exactly the right place." What He could 
not approve they could not. So, while others shouted 
with the shouting crowds, they could but suffer with 
their suffering Lord. They were such persons as are 
called visionaries, but all know that those who in their 
day were accounted extremists, who " linked themselves 
to a cause that had its conflict before it," have helped to 
lay the foundations of our highest civilization. 

They knew that nothing could be done toward peace 
while the nation was at war, except to prepare, by careful 
thought and consultation, for opportunities when the war 
should end. They saw that, for general success, the 
movement should be in Japanese hands, and that it could 
not hope for wide favor unless placed upon a somewhat 
different platform from the Council's principle, that all 
war is wrong. 

They also remembered that war is inconsistent not 
only with Christianity, but with the ethics of the East ; 
that Confucius said, "Within the four seas all are 



brothers " ; that Mencius taught, " Love brings under its 
sway whatever hinders its power"; that Laotsze wrote, 
"Recompense enmity by doing good"; that the Buddha 
taught, "Never in this world does hatred cease by 
hatred. Hatred ceases by love." "Peace, unweaponed, 
conquers every wrong." A platform was therefore sought 
broad enough to include all who desired the settlement 
of misunderstandings by other means than the arbitrament 
of the sword. So, on May 18, 1906, anniversary of the 
Hague Conference, the Japan Peace Society was organ- 
ized, with the Hon. S. Ebara, president, Judge Watanabe, 
vice-president, and many others of wide influence united 
in the purpose " to secure and maintain the permanent 
and universal peace of the world by fostering intimate 
relations among nations and harmonious feelings among 
races, and especially by urging the use of peaceable 
means in settling international disputes." 

Quite recently the Oriental Peace Society was formed 
in Kyoto, the ancient capital. The Mayor and eight 
hundred other prominent citizens attended its first meet- 
ing. The latter of two announced purposes of this new 
organization — to manifest to the West the peace-loving 
nature and ideals of the Japanese and to prevent war 
with the United States — gives us pause, especially when 
accentuated by " the long and able address " of a uni- 
versity professor of law. "He showed, by a minute 
discussion of reasons offered to explain recent events, 
that the only explanation is race prejudice. He main- 
tained that the troubles with the United States are only 
just beginning; that the problem will grow graver until 
Oriental emigrants are placed on a basis of equality of 
treatment with those from Europe. One purpose of the 
society is to bring this about without appealing to the 
sword. It was evident, however, that the speaker was 
not sanguine of success." 

What does so strange a peace address mean ? It means 
that we are face to face with an immense question, the 
greatest of centuries. India and China rising, with Japan, 
to national and Oriental consciousness, and the Pacific a 
mere Hellespont, a ferry ! Is the goal an acceptance of 
universal brotherhood, with content so large as to exclude 
race discrimination ? Is the day really coming when 
statesmen will advocate measures seemingly disadvan- 
tageous to their own country, but for the best interests 
of mankind? 

He would be a daring prophet who should attempt to 
foretell the next ten years of the Orient. But this is 
certain : No ministry in Tokyo could live a month that 
would, in any slightest way, admit Japanese inferiority 
to any other people beneath the sun. When under extra- 
territoriality, how the nation chafed and galled until that 
mark of inferiority was forever removed ! And now ? 
The American press is rejoiced and surprised because, 
instead of limiting, Japan may wholly stop undesired emi- 
gration. But it fails to see, beneath this possible settle- 
ment of the vexed question, the self-respecting dignity 
that declines to have a few received on sufferance. That 
might tide over immediate difficulty, but it would not be 
a real settlement. 

Is the only final solution that which the Kyoto pro- 
fessor and the Japanese nation say it must be, and of 
which we all at times have a vision : a universal brother- 
hood that rises above race prejudice; all men's good 
each man's rule ; statesmanship that advocates and carries 



